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Gssanist, 


FOR THE BALANCE. 


STRICTURES 
On the Insolvent Law of New-York. 
SECTION I. 


The principle of the first section, requiring su- 
ing or imprisoning, follows the principle of the 
English Bankrupt Law—a pernicious principle, 
and one which is not to be found in the Bankrupt 
Jaws of any other European nation. No good 
reason can be given why the creditors should be 
denied the benefit of the debtor’s surrendering 
his property at the eardiest possible period of his 
embarrassments, and consequently long before he 
is sued or imprisoned.—See ** Dedtor and Credi- 
tor,’’* page 10. 

“ Nor have I since I waz impfileaded,” &c. Here 
is a legal protection for a debtor making partial 
securities, and arranging every thing to his mind, 
and then soliciting a friendly creditor to sue him. 

here is no retrospection of any thing done 
wrongfully before the sudé commenced. 

“ Nor have I been impleaded,” &c.—This effec- 
tually puts it out of the power of a man to surren- 
der lis property to his creditors tll his affairs have 
become altogether ruinous. 

Sixty days after the fretition, the ASSIGNMENT 
is made-—Here they go wrong end foremost: the 
assignment should be the frsé¢ thing done, so that 
the frojerty may be conserved. During these 
sixty days, attachments or judgments may sweep 
iioff. If more time is wanted for these prefer- 
ences to take effect, “ sufficient cause appear,” 
can readily be made out, so as to delay the as- 
siznment. There is no good reason why the as- 
siznment should not be the first step instead of, 
the last —‘* Dedtor and Creditor,” page 24. 

“ Three discreet and sufficient fersons being 
creditors.” —Discreet and sufficient people do not 


so abound (as to be picked up by threes and fours )j 


any where; and they will not be found among. 
those who have credited embarrassed men : this 
act alone not only evinces a want of discretion, 
butalso impairs their sufficiency and often de- 
stroys it altogether. The practice under this 
provision will be, the appointment of the mosé tn- 
discreet, and least sufficient men to be assignees. 
The Recorder or Commissioner will not under- 
take the invidious task of determining on the 
good sense or sufficiency of certain creditors in 


_preference to others ; but will invariably appoint 


—soe 

* Debtor and Creditor.’—Several essays under this 
title appeared in a New-York paper in December, 1808. 
They have since been collected and published ina pam- 
Phlet, which is frequently referred to in these sirtctures. 
The several passages pointed out, ave subjoined to this 
communication. —£d.tor. 


the three most indiscreetand least sufficient men 
among them—or in other words, the three men 
who have given the debtor the greatest credit, 
and whose sufficiency is consequently the most 
impaired. There isno good reason why an as- 
signee should be a creditor—on the contrary, ] 
think he should be a person that has _ no other in- 
terest than the emolument of his commissions. — 
“ Debtor and Creditor,” page 29. 


SECTION XI. 


There are discreet men who would not take 
this oath. Those who do take it, will not find it 
improve their discretion or add to their sufficien- 
cy—nor will it tend to conserve the estate of the 
debtor in case of insolvency of assignee. The 
provisionin “ Dedtor and Creditor,” page 30, is 
greatly preferable. When it is known that oaths 
qualify men to discharge difficult and arduous of.- 
lices, it will do away the present tedious and ex- 
pensive mode of education. 


SECTION XVI. 

The provision at the end of this section is a di- 
rect and positive encouragement to granting pre- 
ferences. 

SECTION XVir. 

“ A majority of assignees.”"—More than one 
assignee, lessens the responsibility and conse- 
quently the exertions. Quere.—When R. R. was 
assignee to all the bankrupt estaes here, was not 
the business better attended to than it has been 
since, by assignees appointed ‘rom among the 
creditors ? An office similar to that of the “ deal- 
ing court” of Denmark, I think ‘he best mode of 
managing insolvent estates.—‘* Debtor and Cred- 
itor,” page 19, 

SECTION XXIIL 

How is this to apply to an insolvent assignee ? 
I again repeat the reference to “ Dedtor and 
Creditor,” page 30. 


SECTION XXY, 


If the governor had power toappoint a dealing 
court, it would be better.— Dedtor and Credi- 
tor,” page 19. ’ 


— ee 


Exrracts rroM “ Depron anp Creprror.” 

Page 10.—‘* Common sense would stiggest, and experi- 
ence fully confirms the fact, that at no subsequent time is 
the property of an insotvent so adequate to produce are- 
spectable dividend as at the commencement of his embarrass- 
ments. Hencegtery civilized country in the world, ouvown 
only excepted has removed all useless obstacles to an 
immediate and effectual surrender, and has given every 
facility to secure the interest of Ule creditors generally, 
and to restore to the state that portion of its industry 
which has been paralized by misfortune.” 

Page 24—‘ We ought never to forget the importance of 
an earl, and effectual surrender, Every obstacle should be 








avoided which, in any degree, may retard this important 
act ; an act upon which the interest of the creditors almost 
solely depends. The delay of a month, a week, and some 
times of a day, has often proved fatal to the general ben- 


efit.” 


Page 29,30.—“T will freely admit, that many men became 
binkrupts,whose estates at the time were considerable; and 
Imust also admit that the creditors of many of those men 
had reason to join in this general complaint. Here the 
censure was justly directed against the law. Bankrupt 
laws cannot create property, but they ought to protect it. 
The privileged creditors alone had the richt of choosing 
assignees, and the privileged creditors alone had the pow- 
er toremove them. The office of assignee was often ac- 
cepted, more in compliance with the wishes of those cred- 











itors, than from a desire to undertake a duty, which re- 
quired some portion of intelligence and a considerable ex- 
ertion of industry. Considering themsel¥es as haying con- 
ferred a favour on all the creditors by acceding to the 
choice of a few, the assignees with very little compunc- 
tion, often neglected that prompt and decided line of con- 
duct which alone could bring such affairs to a successful 
and speedy issue. A degree of delicacy in those who 
chose them, prevented their removal, and no others had 
power to effect it. Thus in some instances have estates 
which might have produced respectable and early divi- 
dends been suffered to deeay; and perhaps facts might 
justify the supposition, that even at this day there are es- 
tates that have not produced a dividend, although the 
property surrendered was considerable, and the assign- 
ees men of wealth and respectability : the law, it is true, 
provides for their removal, but it gives no remedy for the 
consequences of their neglect. 


In other instances, the assignees have been men who 
have with promptitude and sagacity very quickly brought 
the estate into a situation to divide, and these efforts for 
the immediate relief of the creditors, ®ught certainly to 
have their due share of merit, but unfortunately again for 
the poor creditors, those have been as slow to divide the 
money, as the others were to reslize it: the collected 
property of the estate has mingled in the deranged cir- 
cumstances of those people, become involved, and finally 
lost. The privileged creditors, then, very gravely assem- 
ble, and these assignees are removed according to law. 

‘« For such evils there exists but one remedy ; but, for- 
tunately, that remedy is an eflectual one : It may be found 
in the laws of some of our states. It requires the assign. 
ees, beture they enter on the duties of their uffice, to gipe 
bond in a suitable penalty and with satisfactory security, 
for the faithful fulfilment of their trust. Such a provision 
will prevent men whose attention is sufficiently occupied 
by their own concerns, from accepting a trust which must 
either interfere with their own business, or seriously’ af. 
fect their interest; and those who seek such offices for an 
opportunity of using the money, will not readily find res- 
ponsible men to become their security: the assignece 
must consequently be suitable men, snd must necessarily 


fulfil their duty. 
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“ Should this provision ever be sanctioned by a genera! | 

| 

law, its practice will frequently result in the choice of an | 
intelligent merchant from among the creditors, joined with | 


a young lawyer of good reputation; such an association 
must, for evid@nt reasons, produce as favourable a result 
to the creditors as the estate may be capable of affording. 
ave 19.—“ There is no person teat ig property, or a 

2 i 
“ house, or being of respectable circumstances, or a resi- 
‘“‘ dent in the kingdom of Denmark, can be arrested for 
* debt. 
se Alie 
“‘ portunity of leaving the kingdom, are liable to arrest. 
“The proceeding for the recovery of a debt, is by 


ns only, whom it may be judged may take an op, 


* comon process, resembling that in use in our law, when | 
* the debt does not amount to ten pounds. 

When jud 
“© mus’. frst be ogainst the effects, if any, and if nove, 19 
* that cas@the body of the debtor is taken. 

“ But the benefit of the law to the creditor and to the 


-ment is obtained and execution issued, i 


a 


*« debtor is, that when the debtor is arrested, or at any 


a, ee 


CO AE A ce TE 


6 other time before judgment, tf he finds himself insolvent, 
“he may apply to what is there called the dea/ing court, 


“ where he presents his books and delivers them up to | 
‘the dealing master, with a schedule of his effects, | 
The deal. | 
‘ing master then gives him a certificate, which is also 
*¢ advertised, and from that moment frees him from fur- 
“ther proceeding in any action previously brought, and 
“ acts as an injunction against any subscquent action being 


** swearing to the justness of the statement. | 
| 


** sued out against him. 

“ The benefit of this appeal and proceedure is open to} 
“any debtor against whom nothing fraudulent can be 
** proved. 

** The property is no sooner handed over to the dealing 
‘¢ master, Which in our lansuage answers to the idea of a 
‘* sharing master, the dealing court being properly a court 
* of distribution, than it is assigned over to the creditors ; 
* and the debtor, if an honest man, is always left unmo- 
** lested i , and acts as the clerk or servant 
** of the creditor to get inand Manage the effects to the 
* best advantage.” 
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FOR THE BALANCE. 


.% Sill,” said he, sobbing with exces- 
sive grief, “ still he has many good qualities, 
pre much real kindness in his heart—this was | 
but an ebullition of passion, and I forgive him.” 
The old man arose, and walked feebly along— 
white Benquired, eagerly, of the passing mul- 
titudes, for the cause of the old man’s griefs ? 
i know not how: could have happened, that of | 
the many I addressed, all were ignorant of eve- | 
ry part of the objects of my enquiry—but so it! 
was ;—-and beginning to tancy myself enlisted in 
a bad cause, “LE was walkit 4g away in much re- 
worse, when a little mulatto c hild whom 1 had | 
perc ived listening to my enquiries, came mod- 
estiy up to me with, Mr. that old man lives in 
tue street? There was 








that corner house, across 
humanity ‘n the child’s eye ; ges its expreSsion, 
assured me that (he old man across the street, 
whom nobody « ..w, was st! ‘AL a 5 Meritorious ob- | 
ject of further enjuiry. 


The engagements of the day being ended, I 
sought the house where { hv) been directed for 


the lodgings of the venera..: old man. A ser- 
vant conducted me to his rowan, and retired. J 


! chat 


a 


'} There is something godlike, in the dignity of | 
conscious virtue :—in the efforts ofa great m ind. 
strucgling under great ersities, there is 
something, which religion imparts to the hu- 
man character. infin itely bey ond hb uman! I found | 
something here—in the hu: ible todevings of 
i} this humble child of aftiiction, I ieund a treas-| 
uiy of knowledge, human and divine, worthy a 
| ter pie and athrone. We sat together tll late 
|| at ight. Sgr starily, I repeated from serip- 
ture, “ My kingdom is not of this world,” and 
| i his’ COMMENTS, in the tears that trickled 
'cewn his cheeks. Before I left him, I ventur 
ed to suggest a wish to learn his history, pre- 
suming: it must be instructive and interesting ? 
“ I don’t know that it can be,” said he, “but 1 
never conceal any part of the history of my life, 
even tho’ 1 may not know the motive that prompts | 
Wherefore shoniId 1!” 
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BALANCE. 
LAKE GEORGE STEAM BOAT. 
Laxe GerorGe, has become a place of so 
much genteel resort, in connection with the 
Springs in Saratoga County, and the many points 
ut pubiic curiosity in this state, that it must be 
uighly gratifying to the public to learn that a 
Steam Boat is about to be built on that Lake, by 
a company of opulent and patriotic gentlemen. 
\ Houses of entertainment will be erected on that 
| route, lines of stages established, and every ex- 
ertion that the occasion shall warrants to estab- 
lish the great thoroughfare for Canada and the 
north, via Ballston, Saratoga, Glenn’s Falls, 
Caldwell and Lake George, to Ticonderoga, on 
Lake Champlain.. The distance, will no more 
than equal that of any other route ; and no tour- 
ist, nor mere traveller on business, would hes- 
itate to prefer the new route, when he consia- 
ers the famed Medicinal Waters, the beautiful 
and romantic scenery of Glenn’s Falls, and the 
splendid natural scenery of Lake George and its 
environs, which lie in his way. Besides, the 
road may be made as much better than the other, | 
as a sandy and gravelly soil is preferable to clay. | 
The present road from Albany to Sandy-Hill, is | 
at best not good, nor is it easily to be made so ; 
—while that from Sandy-Hill to Whitehall, has 
very justly acquired the reputation of being | 
most intolerably bad. “Indeed, so numerous are 
the considerations that confer a decided superi- 
ority on this route, that we can but express our 
surprize at its having lain so long negiccted. 
ALBANiENSIS. 


Cuter’ | ieset, 


C7 In the Albany Gazeite of yesterday, (which was not reecived pn 
til a‘ter my paper had gone to press) I find a strange hind of an a.ticle, | 




















composed of such equal portions of nonsense and falsehood, that I can: 
| Net texlay take time to see which preponderates. In my next, the 
thing shall be duly noticed. 
—_— 
PIRACY. 

An American vessel, recently arrived at Philadelphia, 
was boarded off and in sight of Havanna, by a privateer , 
under French colors. ‘The boarding officer proved to be 
a man by the name of Lynton, of Baltimore. On being 
recognized by the captain of the Americaifyesse!, he de. 





found him engaged in some devacioual exerci- | 
sesy—and, offering my apology, wished to re- 
tire. “ Stay, Stranger,” said he, “ and let mie 
not frustrate your intentions,” cordially shakin 
me by the hand, and desiring me to be seated 
beside hina, : 


*" 









—— 


clined searching—asked about his friends in America— 
enguired what was said about him—charged the 4 
n Cc apta 


kmeri- 
in not to ask him any questions—said he took 
thing but money and the like, as he could get no prizes 
to France—and confessed that he had robbed several yes- 
| sels and then burnt them,—These particulars ave contain- 











ed ina letter fiom the above mentioned American c¢ ape 
tain, to a gentleman in Bailinore, published in the I ieder- 
ai Republican, of the 15th inst. 
-More on the same subject; From the 
FRENCH P 
Wednesc 
ecalnst 
» 
ed our 
é ad 
Since 


4 


E. Post of Saturday. 
\TEER AGAIN. 

last we cautioned the mer. 
“rench picarcon privateer that 
waters, and was skuiking about 
bays under suspicious cir- 
inces. , we have made it our 
isitiess to ascertain the real object of her visit, 
She is irginia bull schooner of 156 
tons burthen, mounts guns, and has a mot- 
ley crew consi ting of &3 freeboote Sy of all na- 
tions. She reports, fcom L, ete in distress, 
but does not pretend to be anational vessel with 
acommission. It is therefore more than proba- 
ble that she has becn cruizing off the West-India 
Islands and on the American coust, depredating 
upon vessels ol every m ition that came within her 
reach. Some of her officers came up to town last 
Thursday, and in defiance of the laws of the coun- 
try, began recruiting men. They enlisted five 
at suilor boarding-house, « 1t the North-River 
side, on the corner of } Barc lay and Washington- 
streets, kept bya Mr. Thomson. The bounty 
paid to each man on entering was two double- 
oons. At another boa .rding-house on the East- 
River, the landiord’s name we cannot recollect, 
they enlisted thirteen more. One ofthe officers 
oid Mia. Thomson they could have taken 
the British Packet off the Hook the other day 
with the greatest ease, and burnt her, had she 
been worth But what is worse than ali, 
we are credibly informed that this very privateer 
is owned in part by a Frenchman now in this city, 
He has been pointe d out to us asthe agent who 
transacts her business. We shall lose no time in 
investigating this fact, and lodging info rmation 
with the of late, to t!} 
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taking. 


proper authority. the dis- 
grace of the nation be it said, there has been 
several French privateers fitted out of ports in 
the United States, while at the same time we 
profess to be neutral and at peace with all the 
world. Such is the love that some cf our citi- 


zens bear Frenchmen, that in Savannah river, 
while one of these Privateers was comin f up to 
the town under French colors, the reve nue cut- 


ter Madison fired a salute and gave her three 
cheers. What will be thought of us, if while 


these diseraceful scenes are going on in one sea- 
port town, a French privateer is permitted to en- 
ter another, refit and rerun with American cit- 
izens ? Some of the scoundrels belongi sing to this 


freebooter, we understand are now in town, 
boasting of the riches they have infamously ac- 
quired. Let the authority see to it. 


Since writing the above we learn that this pri- 
vateer sailed from Baltimore in the month of 
May last under American colors, and afterwards 
put into and sailed from Charleston with French 
colors. Since then she has been cruising along 
the American coast, and from information obtain- 
ed from one of her crew, she has captured 7 ves- 
sels, one of which wasa Spanish brig, a few days 
since. Some of the vessels they had destroyed. 
and put the crews on board of oithers,~ On 
Thursday, an Amboy packet went along side of 
the privateer, while she lay at anchor in Prince’s 
Bay, and took out and landed six trunks con- 
taining their ill-gotten treasure. She got under 
way yesterday afternoon and went to sea. The 
above information is furnished by the captain of 
the Amboy pecket, who tock the meney out of 
her. 
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REAL CROSS-READINGS. 























William N Jeffers 


























mei gn Be Lntees: be 30th Sept {J William Newell Chenango fom ot 
Se ee ae at _ || Seely F. Roof vew-York 30th Sept || Solomon Heustis Greene th Oct 
he report ofa bloody battle mn Pot tugal.....may |} isaac Van Cleef New-York 30th Sept Elisha Hurlbut Si. Lawrence 7th Oct 
be taken several times a day in a little brandy or |} Cornelius Van Cleef New-York 30th Sept || Oliver Hubbard Saratoga . 14th Oct 
other spirits Ebenezer R. Sammins New. York 30th Sept || Isaac Putney St. Lawrence 14th Oct 
oF I , Hugh Alexander Cayuga 12th Sept || Abraham Baker Rensselaer 14th Oct 
The repeal of the Berlin and Milan decrees..... acae gore vo uga 12th Sept |} Jacob Brown Oisego a a 
er , ; —* . olin C. Nemire an 8th Oct || Jacob Heminwa Madison 12h Oct 
a certain cure for the hydrophobia. Philip Spaun prem 8th Oct |} William ea Saratoga 8th Ost 
A court of enquiry has been ordered to investi- || Benjamin Ferris Saratoga 27th Sept || Peter T’. B. Myer Dutchess idth Oct 
vate.....the late heavy rains in Ver Reuben Srait Steuben 5th Oct |} Abraham Kip, jun. Dutcliess 15th Oct 
GALE. ee é y rains In V ermont. Gilbert Brown Greene Ist Oct || John G. Helmer Montgomery Sth Oct 
Smith and Colvin’s addresses to the people..... |} Daniel Brown Columbia Sth Oct || Jacob Reury Otsego 11th Oct 
50 Cente teeta Si tiated at John Philips St. Lawrence 16th Oci || Nathan Broughton Schoharie 11th Oct 
sola torthe berent of the underwriters. Alexander Osborn St. Lawrence 16th Sept || Albert Degroat Greene 16tlmOct 
The trial of William Parkinson.....detected in |] Jacob Brown Oisego 11th Oct |) Samuel Mead Chenango 12th Oct 
; : a ’ Melancithon W. Welles Lewis 14th Oct |} Daniel Webster, jun. Columbia 12th Sept 
entering a house in street, evidently with |} avid Auchinvole New-York 6th Oct || James Coe Schenectady 12th Oct 
some evil design. Lippington South Albany lith Oct || Simeon Scryver Ulster 5th Oct 
: : ' Joseph H. Smith Dutchess 2nd Oct |/ Jared Reynolds Clinton Sd Tues. Sept 
A Duel.....will cure the itch in four hours, and Joseph Bowman Dutchess 15th Oct |) Eli M’Intyre Delaware 2ist Nov 
is not attended with any disagreeable smell. Ambrose Millard Suratoga 11th Oct || Joseph Emerson Cortland 14th Oct 
Henry D. Camp Rensselaer 14th Oct || John Mevis Cortland 14th Oct 
—_— Jolin Marstin Rensselaer 14th Oct || Samuel Field Dutchess Ist Oct 
PUNNING. Joseph Cromwell Urange 7th Oct || John Foster Dutchess 2nd Oct 
James Carman Orange 7th Oct |} William L. Blanchard Rensselaer 8th Oct 
Tn addition to many other cant terms applied to “net oar tae ~ san re am io Aaenes Otsego Ist Oct 
: : . emuel T. Chene nondaga th Oc. || John Stearns Chenan Ist Oct 
drunkenness, an intemperate man may be said to || augustus ‘Thorp f ys 14:h Oct || Samuel Warner Herkimer 12th Sept 
be sorely afflicted with the throat distemper. Nathan Chittenden Columbia 19th Oct || John Vaname Herkimer 12th Sept 
George Brownell Columbia 19ih Oct || Daniel Roberts Herkimer 12th Sept 
er Frederick Wemmell New-York 7th Oct || Stephen Sweet Schoharie 5th Oct 
A person in , boldly advertises, that he is — — ys he ried o > Gilbert Fqunge Restoge 27th Sept 
; . < mac illiam Shiple ew-Yor th Oc Adoniizah Nash ashington th Oct 
in possession of, and will employ the BLACK ART, |} wajie; Petit ’ New-York 7ch Oct |} Robert Ansart Albany . th Oct 
to get his living. The civil magistrates have not So Pepin Mee Seek, A. oot ae Burch Chenargo pare Oct 
J » erat er ark Greenman yayuga 2th Oct |} Ephraim Stebbins Chenango 19th Oct 
| deemed it advisable to interfere, since the fellow Ranghorne B. Rayner New. York 30th Sept |] Asahel Stebbins rs 19h Oct 
’ applies his art only to boots and shoes, and in such {| David Warren New-York 7th Oct || Russel Redfield Chenango 19th Oct 
; > abl Joseph B. Cheesman New-York 7th Oct |} James Lamb Otsego 12th Oct 
a way, that he puts his customers on a respectable |} parshall Downs Orange 7th Oct |} Abraham Hodges Jefferson 4th Nov 
(voting, without any injury to their soles. Tully C. Jarvis Albany 11th Oct jj John A. Gunn Jefferson 2ist Oct 
: ‘ Peter Faulkner New-York 26t4 Sept || Peter Tuman Seneca 18th Oct 
James La Grange Albany 7th Oct |} Hugh Howel Niagara 26th Oct 
CORRESPONDENCE, Freeman Hopkins New-York 7th Oct |} Henry Greene Chenango 12th Oct 
_ rheophilus Marselis New-York 7th Oct |} Daniel Matteson Madison 12h Oct 
ee Ae bdet it hh George Bowen New-York 7th Oct |} Daniel Bellows Seneca Snd Oct 
“ Damon’s” chit-“ chat” is pretty enough—-but it has |) james p. Clough New-York 7th Oct }| Samuel Day Washington 7th Oct 
become so fashionable for every Delia to have a Damon, |} Matthew Cunningham New-York 8th Oct || Darius Briggs Greene 16th Oct 
and for every Danton to turn poet, that these pretty things |} Wiliam Stules Ulster Sth Oct || Danicl Brown Montgomery Ist Oct 
“, a , Isaac Fish Delaware ° 2th Oct }| Henry Wilde Montgomer 28th Sept 
have been said, and written, and sung, until they must ap- Drak i Tontgomery 
aren . : rake Hobby Delaware 12th Oct || Henry Schermerhorn Greenc lath Ver 
pear rather insipid even to those whom they are chiefly Robert Diebbee Delaware 12th Oct |} Asher Wart Jefferson 15th Get 
designed to please. Jonathan Springstid Ontario Ist Tues. Oct || Peter Tappen Delaware 7th Oct 
rf Jolin Wentworth Ursego 15th Oct || Stephen Payne Rensselaer 14th Oct 
David Van Dyke Greene 23d Oct || Andrew Craig Washington 15th Oct 
INSOLVENTS, David Pheatt Onondaga 4th Tues. Oct || Jolin Sheldon Jefferson 15th Oct 
ey 2 * dag a a A@am ‘Trask Onondaga Aah Pues. Oct || Alexander C. Wiley New-York Ith Oct 
Petiiioning under the ex soivent £0, Nathan Medes Onondaga 4th ‘Tues. Oct || Isaac Turboss Saratoga 18th Oct 
Passed April é, 1811. |} John Parsons Greene loth Oct || Asa Smith Washington 16th Oct 
x? Tach list published in the Balance, is composed en- |} Ichabod Andrews Greene 16th Oct {| Gideon Whitaker Tioga 7th Oct 
tirely of new cases—no name being inserted more than Samuel Caniield Aibany 14th Oct Laban G. Wheeler Delaware Oct 
once. Cornelius V. Hopper Clinton 22nd Oct || Artemas Gilbert Greene . Oct 
- Aaron Felt Kssex 28h Oct || Francis Trevallee Jciierson 15th Oct 
Whole number hitherto published, 1200. Samucl Adare, Albany isth Oct || Elisha Meiggs Greene 7th Oce 
_ Andrew M’¥arland Washington 28th Oct |} Warcham Abbott Columbia Sih Oct 
Petitioners’? Names Counties. Date of Appearance |} Sapiuicl Beaumont Clinton 2ist Oct || Nathaniel Slawson New-York Oh Oce 
"Thomas Kellecutte N.ontgomery Srd Oct Obadiah Doody, jun. Clinton 22d Oct Gilbert Saxton Greene 7th. ct 
Adijah Dewey Greene 6th Sept |} Nathan Nolton W asbington 21st Oct |) Ralph Coffin Niagara 26th Oct 
Jon Adkins Washington 7th Oct |] John Stevens New-York 9th Oct |] Isaac B. Tyler Niagara 26th Get 
Matthew S. Perry Rensselaer S0th Sept |} Peter V. Ledyard, New-York 9th Oct || Chapman Hawley Niagara 261h Oct 
Abel Brigham Oneida 5th Oct |} Beardsley Hendryx New-York 7th Oct |] Samuel I. Curtis Onondaga 14th Oct 
Sete Selkrig Dutchess Ist Oct |} Thomas shedden New-York 7th Oct || Samuel Moore Kings 23d Sept 
James Armour Dutchess Ist Oct |} David Sievens New-York 7th Oct || Jeremiah Stewart Rensselaer 30th Sept 
Josevh Brown Dutchess Ist Oct | John ‘Vaylor New- York 12th Oct !] Andrew O’Keefie Onondaga 14th Ocs 
Minott Farmer Oneida Sth Oct {| Join Fuiton New-York 12th Oct |} Apollos Kin Onondago 14th Oct 
Fach Kelcey Senécs Ist Oct || William YD. Sherwood New-York 12th Oct Peter Pettit Saratoga 4th Oct 
Rebeckah Pettit Saraioga Ath Oct Rufus Ov den New-York 12tb Oct || Zepheniah Gates Onondaga 24 Thurs. Sept 
Y4ebedee Hawkins Rensselaer 30th Sept |} Wilham Graham New-York 12h Gxt amuel Wilson Onondaga 6th Oct 
Wanton Ellsworth Rensselaer Suth Sept || Phomas Mengus New-York 12:h Oct |} Joseph Sabins Madison 28th Sept 
Leonard Myers Rensseiaer 3uth Sept |} dames Moore New-York 14th Oct |} Denis Wardwell Lewis 14th Oct 
James W. Dubois Rensselaer S0tb Sept | dticharas Van Voorhis New-York 2ist Oct |} John Dodge Albany 14h Oct 
Luther Mason Rensseluer 30th Sept {] Johan Jewett New-York 12h Oct }} Srad Clarey Columbia Sth Oct 
Russell Thrall Oneida 5th Oct || George Cullum New-York 12th Oct |] James Laing New-York Suth Sept 
Rufus Peskine Delaware 28: Sept |] dstact Dwinnel Quondags aud Oct I] Peter Chapple New-York Bih Oct. 
George Alford Seneca Sth Occ |} Win. M’Carty Albany 16:h Oct |} Peter Brannon New-York 2nd Oct 
] 5 , p> 64} ay Jolin Pearsall, (thegld Alb: 18ih Oct Ht Caleb P. Botsford Re iF 14th Oct 
Reuben Huntington Albany bth Oct || John Pearsall, (theglder,) — Albany : "nk ithe posenigc 5! ) 
Midward Harriman New-York $0th Sept | James Van Loon Atvany 16th Oct |} Gevinus Vanderburgh Rensselaer 14h Oct 
W. liam Harriman New-York 30:h Sept |} Chesver Parsons Dutchess sath Oot Bgett Bendeclace one 
Wessel Sell Orange 30ih Sept |} Jacob Muon Herkimer A8ih Oct FC Wescot Jefferson : 21st Oct 
Samuel Woodworth New-York JU Sept | Lewis varguissee Herkimer 22nd Oct Ralph Huntington Jeticrson Qlst Oct 
4 George W. Wiilis New-York Suih Sept | Josiee Butler Chevange 19th Oct Whole number, 1409. 
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Politician, 


{ From the Salem Gazette.) 


MR. PICKERING’s ADDRESS 
7O THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
No. XIX. 
Fellow-Citizens, 


In my first address I anticipated the scurril- 
ity against me with which the vehicles of slander 
and falsehoud have since tecined. And if in giv- 
ing you some traits of the characters of your ru- 
lers for the Just ten years, and of the leaders of 
democracy, my sole or primary view had been to 
hold them up as objects of scorn and contempt, 
their unprincipled advocates might, with at least 
‘ the plausible appearance of a probability,” have 
ascribed it to unjustifiable resentment or malice. 
But apart from the public mischiefs, the deep in- 
juries brought vpen our country by the miscon- 
duct of these men, they would not have attracted 
so much of my uttention as to have drawn from 
me asingle expression of reproach or censure.— 
Iftheir mismanagement of public affairs could 
have been ascribed to weakness, then commiser- 
ation and regret that these had been intrusted to 
incompetent hands, would alone have been expres- 
sed. But they have been held up to your view as 
men of enlightened minds, and your two Presi- 
dents particularly as political luminaries of the 
first magnitude, and patriots of the purest order. 
Hence they have received your implicit and un- 
bounded confidence. And hence the evils which 
oppress the country. And hence the necessity of 
exhibiting these men in their true characters ; to 
convince you that they were never entitled to your 
confidence ; and that this must be withdrawn, or 
the country, even now on the edge of the preci- 
pice, will be plunged into an abyss of ruin. I will 
therefore proceed in my work ; regardless of ca- 
jJumny, and of all the personal consequences of a 
determined opposition to fraud, deception and 
treachery, wherever they appear, and to that base- 
ness of fear and servility which, in rulers may be 
equally fatal to the liberties and independence of 
our country—The subject of the following ad- 
dress will be, 


Pres. Madison's subserviency to France. 


Atthe close of my last address I remarked, 
that the subserviency of our Rulers to the views 
of France, of which 1 had indeed given ample 
proofs, was as it respected Mr. Madison in par- 
ticular now confirmed by Mr. Smith, late Secre- 
tary of State, in the pamphlet he had just publish- 
ed in vindication of his resignation. This attach- 
ment and devotion of Mr. Madison to France are 
of ancient date. The French minister in Phila- 
dejphia, in the last years of our revolutionary war, 
had acquired such an ascendency in Congress 
{of which Mr. Madison was then a member) as 
almost to dictate the resolutions they should adopt, 
so far as they were peculiarly interesting to 
France. It was this French influence in Con- 
gress which procured the disgraceful instructions 
to our ministers, Messrs. Adams, Franklin and 
Jay, ‘to make the most candid and confidential 
** communications upon all subjects to the minis- 
“ ters of our generous ally the king of France, to 
“ undertake nothing in the negociations for peace 
or truce, without their knowledge and concur- 
“ rence, aid ullimaicly to GOVERN themselves by |} 


6 their advice and ofiinion.” Prom the fats] con- 
sequences of this abselute submission to the 
French Court, the United States were saved by || 
the penetration, wisdom, inflexible integrity and |} 
patriotism of Mr. Jay. For Dr. Frankiin was 
disposed to be governe | by the Jnstructions; and 
Mr. Adams was iy Helland, until after the basis 
of the treaty of peace, between the United States 
and Great-Britain, had been formed by Mr. Jay 
| with the British minister, Mr. Oswald. 1 have 
! for merly mentioned, that when Mr. Adams arri- 
ved in Paris he heartily co-operated with Mr. Jay 

Dr. Franklin also had previously concurred with 
Mr. Jay—aiter the latter, refuing to degrade him- 
self and his country by placing both in the power 
ofthe French minister, had induced the British 
Government to send Mr. Oswald a new commmis- 
sion, empowering him to treat with us, not as 
Colonies, but as the Independent United States of 
America. 

But although the terms of the treaty of peace 
thus obtained were advantageous to the United 
States, perhaps beyond the expectations of the 
most sanguine, yet many members of Congress 
were extremely dissatisiied—because the French 
Court was displeased—because the treaty had 
been made without the advice, and contrary to 
the interested opinion and wishes of the French 
ministers—and because our negociators regarded 
the dignity and great interests of their country 
more than instructions by which both were laid 
prostrate at the fect of the ministers of France. 
Among these parzans of France in the Congress 
of that day, no one, perhaps, was more conspicu- 
ous than Mr. Madison. And were his conduct 
at that time fully displayed, his servility now 
would appear to be a continuation of his early at- 
tachment and devotion to France, at the expence 
of the honor and the interests of his country. 

My information on the subject isto this effect : 
That there were three points for which the in- 
defiendent fiatriots of tlie day strenuously con- 
tended. First, that our indefiendence should be 
considered as a given point, and that G. Britain 
should at the outset, treat with us as indefiendent 
states ; it being considered that to enter on a ne- 
gotiation without this admission, would be to de- 
scend from the high and honorable ground of in- 
dependence, to the former condition of colonies ; 
and also be the means of frrolonging the war ; for 
the direct object of our alliance with France be- 
ing “to maintain effecwaliy the liberty, sove- 
reignty and independence, absolute and unlimit- 
ed, of the U. States ;” as soon as that object 
should be obtauihednin Other words, as soon us 
Great-Britain should acknowledge and treat with 
us as indefiendent, the United Siates would have 
no reason, on their own account, to continue the 
war. But France, and Spain which finally be- 
came a party in the war, might have, and in fact 
had, other objetts of their own to accomplish, by 
a continuance of the war : and therefore the 
French Court so earnestly endeavored to prevent 
our insisting upon the admission of our independ- 
ence as a freliminary to our commencing a nego- 
tiation with Great-Britain—Two other points 
were in like manner insisted on by the same inde- || 
heindent fatriots—our right to the fisheries, and 
our claims to boundaries, which Were, westward, 








tion of that river. And a member of the Old 
Congress has statedto me, that aguinst these 
most important claims, the French minister ip 











| Bress 5 that Mr. Madison supported these memo- 


” 


as far as the Mississippi ; ; with the free naviga- || 


Philadelphia remonstrated by memorials to Con- | 


riuls ; and that to prevent our negotiators in Paris 
| insist ing on those three points, the disgraceful in. 
structions belore quoted were ultimately given ; 
by which ¢aey were ignominiously placed under 
I the dir ection, and their country atthe mercy of the 
irench prime minister, the Count de V ergennes ; 
ind “* “hat when the treaty [of peace | adm iting 
and securing those great points were received, 
he [Mr. Madison] was the leader of the opposi- 
tion in Congress to its being ratified ; because 
'those. points were obtained without the concur. 
lence and against the views of V ergennes. And 
| that he { Madison] even contended that it should 
| be sent back to France for the consent of Vergen- 
ines before the ratification.’ ‘That there was a 
‘zealous opposition to the ratification of the treaty, 
on the grounds abovemen'ioned, is unquestiona- 
ae A vote of censure against Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Jay was not obtained ; but conversing once 
}on this subject, and mentioning a report macde by 
the then Secretary for foreign affairs (Chancellor 
Livingston) against the treaty, or the conduct of 
the negotiators, Mr. Adams told me that he ect- 
ually received a leiter of reproof from the secreta- 
ry; and that it was then among his papers at 
Quincy. Why the French government was so 
strenuously opposed to the concessions of the 
three points above mentioned, on the part of 
Great-Britain, wiil here: ifter be shown. 

The same spirit of devotion, of abject servility 
towards France, combined with hostility to Eng- 
land, has since been conspic uous In Mr. Madison. 
It was manifested in the virulent opposition giv- 
en by him and his associates, (doubtless having 
Mr. Jefferson as their guide and head) to the trea- 
ty of amity and commerce with Great-Britain, 
negoulated by Mr. Jay in 1794. Vhe French 
government affected to consider it as equivalent 
to a treaty of alliance with Great-Britain, to which 
the rights and interests of France were sacrifi- 
iced j--than which nothing was more unfounded 
and false ——The same spirit is manifested in the 
whole of Mr. Madison’s correspondence while 
secretary of state, in “ his enlightened and zeal- 
ous participation” in Mr. Jefferson’s system of 
measures ; and in his continuing to pursue them 
since he succeeded to the Presidency. 

In his answer to the Tammany Society of Bal- 
more, dated May 25, 1809, Mr. Jefferson said— 
| *‘ The hope you express, that my successor will 
continue in the same system of measures, is 
| guaranteed, as far as future circumstances wiil 
| permit, by his enlightened and zealous participa- 
tion in them heretofore, and by the happy pacifi- 
cation he isnow effecting for us.” This happy 
pacification (as I have herctofore remarked) was 
the deceitful arrangement with the British minis- 
ter Mr. Erskine for settling the affair of the 
iC shesapeake, and the revocation of the British or- 
dersin council. I called it decettful, because I 
believed that the offensive and insulting clause 
which, we have understood, actually prevented 
\ts ratification by the king of Great- Britain, was 
inserted on purpose and in full expectation that it 
would produce that effect. We now find, by the 
pamphlet of Mr. Robert Smith, that the offen- 
sive clause was, contrary to Ais ideas of propriety, 
ar ofiosed and insisted on by Mr. Madison himself. 
| While so ready to use offensive and insulting 
language to the British government; or, to use 
the words of Mr. Smith, to address to it senti- 
ments * not reconcilable to that dignified decoruin 
which the comity [courtesy] of governments in 
their intercourse with each other ought to ob- 
serye ;” we have now the eyidence of Mr, Smith, 
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that Mr. Madison forbade the sending to Gen. 
“vmstrong even the moderate animadversions 
Wheh he had prepared, upon the most insultiny 
letter hat was ever addressed by one government 
to svuothe._the letter of the French minister, the 
Duke de Crrore, of Feb. 14th, 18103 in which, 
after a train of eomemptueus reproaches, he char- 
acterizes those who administer our government, 
as“ men without just political views, without 
honor, without energy.” To this groscest of in- 
sults Mr. Madison would not hazard expressing 
fo that government the slightest resentment or 
sensibiliay ; nor make the least complaint of the 
perfidious seizure of millions of American prop- 
erty In French ports ; seizures whose atrocity was 
ug gravated by the groundiess pretences and palpa- 
bie falsehoods, by which the French minister at- 
tempted to justify them. Instead of giving scope 
to the just resentments which such a letter could 
not fail to excite in every independent mind; and 
to the indignant language of a man feeling for his 
own honor, and for the dignity and interest of his 
country, which his duty as chief magistrate impe- 
riously required him to assert and maintain; he 
contented himself with a pitiful, evasive para- 
graph, inserted by his special direction, in a letter 
from Mr. Smith to Gen. Armstrong, his minis- 
ter at the French court. Here it is ;—* As the 
John Adams is daily expected, and as your further 
communications by her will beter enable me to 
adapt to the actual state of our affairs with the 
Prench government, the observations proper to be 
ade in relation to their seizure of our property 
and to the letter af the duke of Cadore of the 14th 
February, it is by the President deemed exfredient 
pat to make, at thie time, any such arimadversions, 
I cannot, however, forbear informing you, that a 
high indignation is felt by the President, as well 
as by the public, at this act of violence on our 
property, and at the outrage, bothin the language 
and the matter, of the letter of the duke de Ca- 
core, $0 justly pourtrayed in your note to him of 
the 10thef March.”"—This paragraph I call eva- 
sive, because, by postponing the strong and dig- 
nied remonstrance and demand of reparation 
which the insult and injury required to be instant- 
ly made, it was evidently intended by this course, 
finally to omit doing either. And why, seeing 
Mr. Madison was not insensible to the insult and 
injury, would he put off for a moment, and final- 
ly omit (as from Mr. Smith’s statement we are 
uuthorized to conclude he has omitted) to vindi- 
cate the honor of our government and the rights 
of our plundered citizens? To what can such ig- 
nominious subserviency to France, such unspeak- 
able baseness and servility be ascribed ? To what, 
but a fusillanimity which utterly disqualifies him 
for the high station he eccupies—or a treachery 
which demands his impeachment and removal ! 
Who that is not alike base or treacherous, or 
both, can approve this conduct, and support and 
praise such a man? Who not alike contemptble 
can withhold his contempt? 

The character of the seizure of American prop- 
erty above referred to demands a special consid- 
eration. ‘The robberies and piracies committed 
by the orders of the French emperor, and the in- 
stances of his wanton destruction of our vessels 
and their cargoes by burning and sinking them on 
the high seas (an outrage which the gentle Mr. 
Madison calls “the most distressing of all the 
modes by which the belligerents exert force con- 
trary to right”) have been so numerous and for 
so long time familiar to us, they have ceased to 
excite surprise, end almost to rouse resentment. 


4 








On the Ist of March 1809, when the Jefferso- 
nian-Napoleon embargo—(the delight of the 
French emperor—the object of scorn and con- 
emptto Englan’—and to ourselves ony terrible 
and ruinous)—had been fourteen months in oper- 
ation; ourrulers, convinced of its inefficacy in 
regard to Great-Britain ; and dreading the con- 
sequences of popular discontents, which had rap- 
idly increased ; yet too proud to acknowledge the 
folly of the measure ; sought a retreat in 7he 
Non-Intercourse Law—a law which forbade all 
commercial intercourse with Great-Britain and 
lreland, their colonics or defiendencies, and with 
France and her colonics or dcfiendencies, or with 
any place in possession of either ; while it open- 
ed the doors af commerce to all the world beside. 
And to render this prohibition complete, it was 


Great-Britain or France which after the 20th of 
May 1809, should enter the ports of the United 
States, should be seized and condemned. But it 
was known to our rulers, while they affected, in 
the terms of the law, still absolutely to restrain our 
commerce with those two powers, that they would 
receive indirectly all the supplies they could de- 
sire from the United States, and that by the usual 
management in trade we should receive from them 
such of their products and manufactures as should 
be very necessary for us. In words the measure 
wore the appearance of equality and impartiality 
‘towards the two belligenents; but like every oth- 
er measure of the kind it was equal and impar- 
tial only in efifearance. France had no merchant 
vessels to enter our ports; Great-Britain had ma- 
ny; andit was against Great-Britain exclusively 
that this prohibition was calculated tobear. Fur- 
ther, the “ dependengies” of Great-Britain were 
her colonies and conquests, over which she ex- 
ercised direct and positive dominion—France 
possessed some similar “ dependencies.” But 
she had also other defiendencies, of greater exicnt 
and importance—countries and states which she 
lad conquered, or by fraud and violence had seiz- 
ed, whose immediate rulers were kings appoin- 
ted by the French emperor himself. Such were 
Spain, Naples and Holland; countries which our 
Executive rulers chose, in violation of the truth of 
facts known to them and the world, to consider 
and treat as independent States, while their pa- 
geant kings implicitly obeyed their creator, Bona- 
parte, and decreed justice or injustice at his will. 
But this very cunning contrivance, to favour 
France (for that I believe wasits object more than 
to enlarge the sphere of our commerce) by facil- 
itating the introduction of all tbe supplies it need- 
ed, and which the United States could furnish, 
proved to our merchants a snare in which were 
surprized and caught some millions of their prop- 
erty—never to be set free. For after the lapse of 
a year (to wit, on the 23d of March 1810) the 
French emperor at Rambouillet, issued a decree, 
founded on this non-intercourse law, ordering to 
be seized und sold all American vessels which 
had entered or should enter the ports of France 
and her dependencies afier the 20th of May 1809. 
And the French minister, the Duke de Cadore, 
assigned toGeneral Armstrong the provisions of 
the Non-Intercourse law, aud the manner of its 
execution by our Executive,as the Emperor’s rea- 
sons for his Rambouilletdecree. He says, ‘ The 
emperor had applauded ¢he general embargo” — 
“ The act of the lst of March has raised the em- 
bargo, and substituted for it a measure the most 
injurious to the interests of France. This act, 
of which the emperor knew nothing unul very 





lately, interdicted to American vessels the com- 
merce of France, at the time it authorized that to 
Spain, Naples and Holland , that is to say ; 70 the 
countries undcr French influence: {in other 
words, the dependencies of France | “and denoun- 
ced confiscation against all French vessels which 
should enter the ports of America. Reprisal was 
aright, and commanded by the dignity of France.” 
—See the Duke de Cadore’s leuer of August 5, 
1810, to General Armstrong. Ina former letter 





enacted, thatall vessels ouviling mndcrthe flag of 


(that of February 12, 1810) the Duke had told 
General Armstrong, “* That as soon as his ma- 
jesty wasinformed of this measure [the non-in- 
tercourse law of March 1, 1809] he considered 
himself bound to order reprisals on American ves- 
sels not only in his territory, but likewise in the 
countries wich are under his influence. In the 
ports of Holland, of Spain, of luly, of Naples, 
American vessels have been seized, because the 
Americans have seized French vessels.” The 
nature of refrisal is well known; and was em- 
phaticallly expressed to General Armstrong on 
this occasion : “ If you [the United States | con- 
fiscate French property under the law of non-in- 
tercourse, they will confiscate your property under 
their Rambouillet decree.” 

] am well aware that the reasons assigned by 
the French minister for the Rambouillet decree 
are but false fretences. LyinG, formal organized 
LyinG is a part of the French Emperor’s system 
of government, as the plunder of American 
“ commerce is within the scope of his policy.”’* 
| But those who still affect to believe in his prom- 
| ises—who, like the President and Congress of the 
| United States, pass laws and issue proclamations 
founded on the promises_ and declarations of the 
'Emperor Napoleon, whose open violation of the 
Jaw of nations and of his treaty with the United 
| States Mr. Madison had himself publicly stated ; 
whose utter disregard to truth, whose perfidy and 
complicated crimes can in modern times find no 
parallel ; aud which have been manifested to them 
and to the world:—such men, I say, who have 
had the evidences of his falsehood and perfidy be- 
fore their cyes—evidences received and read by 
the President and by him laid before Congress;— 
such men cannot consistently object tothe empe- 
ror’s iniquitous perversion of their own acis, and 
offering them as reasons for his robberies; for 
they still continue to trust him. 

Among the papers laid by the President before 
Congress at the commencement of the last ses- 
sion, was a letter of July 5th, 1810, €onfirming 
what has been said in his letter of June 5th from 
Mr. Secretary Smith to Gen. Armstrong, in 
which is the following passage: “ As has been 
heretofore stated to you, a satisfactory provision 
for restoring the property lately surprized and 
seized [under the Rambouillet decree | by the or- 
der or at the instance of the French Government, 








* The most extraordinary phenomenun ever known—a 
moral prodigy unexampled in the history of mankind, is 
now exhibited in France. 1 mean the regular, systemat- 
ic, elaborate organization of FALScHOOD, ae the basis of 
the government, and the soul of ali its public acts.” Faber’s 
Sketches of the Internal State of France, quoted in the 
American Review for April 1811. 

At the close of my seventh address, without having then 
seen this number of the American Review, and without 
having adverted to any conformity of principles in gov- 
ernment in the Chief of the French Empire and the late 
Chief of the United States, l remarked, “ that Mr. Jeffer- 
son had learned with what facility a nation might be decei- 
ved. Andtl.at so conformable was bis practice to this 
idea, it was manifested in so many of his acts— Deception 
might be considered as the operative principle of his ad- 
ministration.” 
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must be combined with the repeal of the French 
edicts, with a view to a non-intercourse with G. 
Britain: such a provision being an tndisfenstdle 
evidence of the just purpose of France towards 
the United States.”—But notwithStanding this 
determination of the President on the 5th of June 
und July, without any restoration of the property | 
so surprized and seized—and without any provi-| 
sion for such restoration—nay after a positive de- 
claration by the French government that it was 
taken as a reprisal, and that “the law of reprisal 
must govern” *—that is, absolute confiscation : 
Notwithstanding all this, and without an actual 
repeal of the French decrees—and only upon the 
declaration of the most faithless of human beings, 
that those decrees would be repeaied on certain 
conditions, one of which (the previous revocation 
of the British orders in council) it remained ex- 
clusively with the British Government to perform, 
but which Mr. Madison knew would not be per- 
formed (because as early as the S!st of August, 
1810, the British Secretary of State wrote to our 
minister in London that before such revocation of 
the orders in council :could take place, “ the re- 
pealof the French decrees must have taken ef- 
fect” J—notwithstanding all these things, Mr. 
Madison issued his proclamation declaring that 
“ the edicts of France violating the neutral com- 
merce of the United States bed fon the Ist of 
November last] been so revoked us to cease to 
have that effect!” Thus proclaiming to the Uni- 
ted States and to the world as a fact what he did 
not know to be a juct; on the contrary, whatth 
official evidence in his possession required him 
to believe was zof a fact; and in proclaiming 
which es a fact he must knowingly have disre- 





garded the essential provision of the law of Con- | 
gress under which he professed to act, and from | 
which alone could be derived the authority to de- 
clare the non-intercourse law to be revived against 
G. Britain. 


und her dependant States they are seized and con- 


of the millions of American property seized and 
confiscated uncer the Rambouillet decree? If he 
did, then his childish credulity demonstrates his 
utter incapacity to manage the affairs of the na- 
tion. Ifhe did not anticipate and expect that 
| restoration, ther he is chargeable with the most 
| detestable vice in a solemn address to Congress— 
| an address too at the opening of the session, when | 
full and precise information of the state of the 
ereat affairs of the nation is particularly expected, 
and it is the President’s consUtutional duty to ren- 
der. Onthe Ist of March, 1809, Congress, for 
injurics alledged to have been received from 
France and Great-Britain, continue a law forbid- 
ding American vessels to enter their ports, and | 
passa law (the non-intercourse law) to exclude 
from our ports the merchant vessels of those two 
nations; and giviag eighty days notice of this ex- 
clusion, declare that rfafter that time any of them 
enter the ports of the U. States, they shall be seiz- 
ed and confiscated. What was the conduct of G. 
Britain on this occasien? Her vessels conform to 
the Jaw, and abstain from coming to our ports.— 
Neither doany French merchant vessels enter 
our ports—none were exfiected to enter—they have 
no merchart vessels which cross the Atlantic. At 
length the law expires by its own limitation, and 
many ofour vesselsare taken and carried in or 
voluntarily enter the ports of France and her de- 
pendencies—'hat is of Holland and Naples, of It- 
aly and such of the ports in Spain as were in the 
possession of France. But vastly greater num- 
bers of our vessels enter the British ports. What || 
treatment do they receive from the two nations? |, 
Inall the British dominions they are perfectly 
safe. They sell and buy with perfect freedom, 
andcome away when they please. In France 





evidence of the just disposition of the French 
emperor towards the United States! What cod 
induce Mr. Madison, in the exercise of one « his 
most solemn and important duties, to »4ke to 
Congress, to the Nation and to the W-tld, a de- 
claration which, on a view of the fects and cir- 
cumstances here stated, must evidently appear to 
be unfounded and talse ? The aaswer to this ques- 
tion, with additional reflections, will appear in my 
next address. 


TIMOTHY PICKERING. 











fiscated. But mark the singular perfidy and fla- | 
grant injustice of the French emperor. The! 
Non-Intercourse Law was published in the A-| 





Let us now see in what manner Mr. Madison | 

R 4 . . ° . i} 
srives to Congress information of the atrocious }| 
Rambouilict decree, by which miliions of Amer- 
' 

| 





ican property have been seized and confiscated.— |) 
Having mentioned the (pretended) revocation of |) 


} 
have well accorded with the conciliatory views in- | 
dicated by this proceeding on the part of I’rance 
to have extended them to all the grounds of just 
complaint which now remain unadjusted with the 
United States. It was particularly anticipated 
that, as a further evidence of just dispositions to- 
wards them, restoration would have been imme- 
diately made of the property of our citizens seiz- 
ed under misapplication of the principle of repri- 
sal combined with a misconstruction of the law of 
the United States. This expectation has not been 
fulfilled.’ t—So gentle and so mild is the Presi- 
dent of the U. Statesin giving to Congress infor- 
snation of this fagitious act of the French Empe- 
ror ; when, if he had felt as a man, as an inde- 
pendent citizen, much more if he had possessed 
any consciousness of the duty, with the honest re- 
solution te perform it, of the chief mayistrate of 
the United States, charged with the preservation ¢ 
and defence of their dignity and of the rights and 
interests of their citizens—he would have burned 
with indignation in reciting this abominable rob- 
bery, and the false and insulting pretences upon 
which it was committed —But did Mr. Madison 
really “ anticipate” and “ expect” the restoration 








* Gen. Armstrong’s letter of Sept. 10, 1810, to Mr. Sec- 
retary Smith. 


| Imevican Newspapers, which are sentto France.— | 








{ Message to Congress, Dec. 5, 1819. 


! ed, confiscated and sold, would be restored, as an 


Gen. Armstrong “ with sufficient promptitude” | 
(as he informs us) delivers an official copy of the | 
law to the French government. A whole year or) 
more elapses without any complaint awainst the | 
law. Then the emperor secretly passes a decree | 





(the Rambouillet decree of March 23, 1810) to 
take effect—not 60 or 80 days afler it should be 
made public—but from the 20th of Mav, 1809, 
ten months before the decree was made ! order- 
ing all American vessels which after the 20th of | 
Muy had entered or should enter the ports of his | 
empire, or of his colonies, or of the countries oc- || 
cupied by his arms, to be seized and sold. And 
in order to enlarge the sphere of this horrible out- | 
rage, to draw more vessels within his grasp, the | 


emperor keeps the decree in his pocket until the | 
i4th of May, 1810, whén it is published in his }} 
| 





first notice obtained of it b¥ the Aniecrican minis- 
ter athis court! The emperor had previously 

prepared to spring his net. Feur commissioners | 
were sent to Holland to take possession of the A- | 
merican property to be found there; while his 
royal brother and agents were doing the same 
thing in Spain, Ptaly and Naples. This whole 
scene of unequalled perfidy, treachery and iniqui- 
ty was communicated to our executive by Gen. 
Armstrong in his lettcx of May 24th, 1810. And 
yet withthe full knowle dgeof all this, Mr. Mad- 
ison has the audacity to Morn Congress that he 
“anticipated” and “ expected” the property thus 
perfidions!y, treacherously and iniquitously seciz- 





| fair of mere etiquette. 


(| honor rendered so 
jt tions of his government, mentioned aboye, that he con- 
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July 22, 1811. 
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A British view of the affair of the President and Little Belt. 


LiverRPoot, June 26, 
UNITED STATES. 


The affair between the American frigate, the President, 
and the Little Belt, as stated in our last paper, must be 
viewed in the most serious light, whether we regard our 
national honor, the laws of war, or the relations between 
the two countries. The opinien at first formed that it ori- 
ginated in captain Bingham mistaking the President for 
an enemy’s vessel, and under this idea having brought 
her to action, i's done away by more recent accounts; and 
indeed it was not probable that the British commander 
would hastily attempt to bring a vessel of so superior a 
force to action. Whether the attack was designed or not 
onthe partof the Americans, we are not prepared to af- 
firm ; though it is stated in the National Intelligencer, (the 
government paper) “ that the Commanders of public ves. 
sels were generally instructed to submit to no question from 
uny foreign vesiels which shail wear the semblance of a threat 
in manner or word,” an order this, which if it did not re- 
sult irom hostile feelings, is of the most absurd character, 
It goes to give a kind of nervous sensibility to the honer 
of the American Commanders, and leaving it to them te 
interpret the manner of their being hailed or questioned, a 
subject in many cases, in which no two of them could a. 
gree, lays the foundation of perpetual irritation and con- 
stant quarrels, lis absurdity, in fact, is so apparent, that 
the intention of the order has been interpreted to be, by 
some persons, to provoke a quarrel with G. Britain, and 
to induce her to be the first to declare hostilities ; thus sa- 
ving the American government the odiumof anact to which 
they are said to be inclined. Another view of the case has 
been given in some of the American papers, which assert 
that the American public vessels had received orders to 
search our ships of war for impressed Americans,and to en- 
force the search by force, ifrefused. An experiment we con- 
fess rather dangerous, and so much so, that, unless an o- 
pen qrarvel were intended it could scarcely have been 
aetermined on. This, too, would be to allow a principle 
which they protested so violently against in the affuir of 
the Chesapeake, and which has been disclaimed by the 
British Government.—We cannot therefore fix upon this as 
a solution to this yet mysterious occurrence —There is 
more probability in another account, which states it an af- 
Rogers hailed the Little Belt to 
know who she was, angi where from. The Commander 
of the British sloop instead of answering, returned the 
same questions. Upon this Rogers, thinking himself en- 


' titled to the first answer, hailed a second time, and in- 
stantly received a shot, which he returned, and then 


the sloop discharged her broadside, and then the ne- 
tion cominenced, Now even upon this ground the con- 
duct ef Rogers appears most atrocious. Was his 
remblingly alive by the ‘instruc- 


strued the mere refusal to answer his hail, into!“ a 
threat,” and an insult? Or did it arise wholly from het- 
headed brutality —The American account itself complete- 
ly justifies captain Bingham, and throws the guilt upon 
Rogers. Rogers had no right to an answer from the sloop, 
and for Capt. Bingham to have given an answer, not know- 
ing the vessel hailing, would have been a gross direliction 
of duty. And ifa reason be asked, it is simply that the 
sloop was a éelligerent and the frigate a neuiral. The 
neutral! had therefore nothing to fear from answering the 
hail: but the belligerent not knowing but that she was 
hated by an enemy (forthe affair happened in the night) 
might have exposed herselfto capiure by making known 
her name, country, and force. 

Private letters, however, st:te that the first shot was 
fired by the American!—Tiis is stated too to be cups 
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Bingbam’s declaration. The -arrival of his despatches 
wild therefore be awaited wih mech anxiety. Which | 
the offending party is awouch. but the extent of that 
offence can only be known by official information. 


We deeply regret this oceurrence, as it may affect the 
feelingsof the two countries each other. Hf, 
however, the American government be not practising a 


pwards 
“overt Bonanart =. Fa } ’ 

vert Gonapartean train of conduct. its solemnd savowal, 
the punishmentoy Royers, aud reparation as far as rena- 
* . " . S . , , : 
tion is poss.ble, for the loss of so many valuable lives, way 

: P ‘. i 4% ° . . . ‘d . . , . d vs 

prevent a retaiation which national justice and Lonor 
both demand. 

We hope too that the disavowal of the American exec- 
ti 1) } . ‘ It we j 
ulive ube promptand honorsble, and that they will not 
resort to \heiy usual shuffling policy, or attempt to con. 
found this aiflar with that ef the Cnesapeake. ‘To which 
it bears no manner of resemblance. 


WwW 
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FRENCH PAPERS. 
Speech of Boneparte to the Legislative Body. 
Pants, June 16. 

This day the Emperor proceeded from the Thuilleries, 
in great state, to the Palace of the Legislative Body. ‘The 
Fenpress, Queen Hortense, Princess Pauline, the Grand 
Duke of Wurtzburgh, and the Grand Duke of Frankfort, 
were in one ‘Tribune; the Corps Diplomatique in another 
Tribune ; The Bishops convoked for the Council, and the 
Mayors and Deputies of the good Cities summoned to be 
present at the baptism of the King of Rome, were on 
benches—His majesty placed himself onhis Throne. ‘The 
king of Westphala, the Princes Grand Dignitaries, Grand 
Eagles of the Legion of Honour, occupied their accustom- 





| longer sufficient to nourish it. 
| fore, obliged io change (he nature of it—and fror: an aux- 





ed places about His Majesty, Prince Jerome Napoleon on 
lis right. 
and taken the oaths, the emperor made the following 
speech: 

‘ Gentlemen Deputies of Departments to the Legislative 
Body. 

* The Peace concluded with the Emperor of Austria 
has been since cemented by the happy alliance I have con- 
tracted; the birth of the king of Rome has fultilled my 
wishes, and satisfies my people with respect to the future. 
Vhe atiairs of religion baye been too often mixed, and is 
sacrificed to the interests of a state of the Third Order. 
tf half Europe has separated from the Church of Rome, 
we may attribute it specially to the contradiction which 
hos never ceased to exist between the truths and the prin- 
ciples of religion which belong to the whole universe, and 
the pretensions and interests which regarded only a very 
sinall corner of Italy. 


ut heart the interests of religion, they will often sojourn 
the centre of the affairs of Christianitv—{t was thus 
that St. Peter preferred Rome to an abode even in the Ho- 
ly Land. Holland has been united to the Empire—she is 
but an emanation of it—without her the Enipire would not 
be complete. 

‘The principles adopted by the Englis): government 
notto recognise the neutrality of any flag, have obliged 
me to possess myself of the Mouths of the Ems, the We. 
ser and the Elbe, and have rendered an interior communi- 
cation with the Baltic indispensible tome. It is not my 
territory that 1 wished to increase, but my maritime means. 
America is making efforts to cause the freedom oi her 
flay to be recognised—I will second her. 1 have nothing 
but praises to give to the Sovereign of the Confederation 
of the Rhine—The union of the Valais has been foreseen 
ever since the act of Mediation, and considered as neces- 
sary to conciliate the interesis of Switzerland with the in- 
terest of France and Italy. : ' 

‘The English bring all the passions mto play. One time 
they suppose France to have all the designs that could 
alarm other powers, designs which she could have put in 
execution if they had entered into her policy. At anoth- 
er tine thev make an appeal to the pride of nations, in or- 
der to exeiie their jealousy. They lay hold ofall circum. 
stances which arise out of the unexpected events of the 
times in which we are. It is war over every part of the 
continent that can alone ensure their prosperity. 1 wish 
for nothing that is not in Ure treaties Ihave concluded. 1 
will never sacrifice the blood of my people to interests 
that are not immediately the interests of my empire. 1, 
flatter myself that the peace of the continent will not be 

isturbed. , 
" The king of Spain is come to assist at this last solem- 
nity. Ihave given him all that was necessary and pee 
to unite the interests and hearts of the different people o 
his provinces. Since 1809, the greater part phe strong 
places in Spain have been taken after memorable sieges. 


i) 


After the new Members had been presented | 


L have put :n end to this scandal | 
srever.—I have united Rome to the Empire! have giv- | 
en palaces to the Popes at Rome and at Paris; If they have || 





ed battles. England has felt that this war was 2pproach- 
Ing its termination, and that intrigues and gold were no 
She found herself there- 


iliary, she is become a principal. Ali she has of troops of 
the line have been sent into the Peninsula. England, 
Scotland. and Ireland are drained. Engtish blood has at 
length flowed in torrents, in several actions glorious to 
the French arms. This conflict against Carthage, which 
scemed as if it would be decided in fields of battle, on the 
ocean, or beyond the seas, will henceforth be decided in 
the plains of Spain! When England shall be exhausted, 
When she shail at last have felt the evils which for twenty 
years she has with so much cruelty poured npon the Con- 
tinent, when half of her families shall be in mourning, 


and Asia by finishing this second Punic War. 

* Gentiemen Deputies of Departmenia tothe Legislative 
Body. 

‘I have ordered my Ministers to lay before you the ac. 
counts of LS09 and 1810. Icis the object for which Ihave 
called you together. You will see them in the prosperous 
state of my finances. Though I have placed within three 
months, 10@ millions extraordinary at the disposal of my 
Ministers of War, to defray the expences of new arma- 
ments which then appeared necessary, I find myself in the 
fortunate situation of not having any new taxes to impose 
upon my people—I shall not increase any tax—l have no 
want of any augmentation to the imposts.’ 


tired amidst accianiations. 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 13, 
LOSS OF THE ELIZABETH-GARDINER. 

The ship Elizabeth.Gardiner, captain Clark, of and for 
Philadelphia, from Montevideo, out only 38 days, went 
ashore on a ledge of rocks near Ocracock Bar, on the 29th 
July, and isbilged The cargo, consisting of cocoa and 
hides and some biock tin, is Janded in a damaged state. 
The Flizabeta-Gardiner was on her first voyage, was cop- 
pered, and in every respect affine ship. It 1s supposed 
she had over-run the officer’s reckoning. She was the 
property of Nathan Worth, Esq. and oiuers, and was in- 
sured in this city and New-York. 

A passenger in the Elizabeth-Gardiner informs, that on 
the 10th of June, about 4 o’clock, the following order was 





|| issued by the Viceroy — 


To the Captains of the port, 
You will cause to be made known unto the captains 

and masters of all American vessels now laying heie, with 
the exception of those whose ships may be laden with 
beef, that they are hereby required to Jeave this port with 
their vessels in the space of forty-eight hours, and upon 
ho pretence whatever to steer towards Buenos-Ayres, un- 
der pain of both their vessels and cargoes being declared 
in such a case good and lawful prizes in the event of their 
being met ii the river, directing their course towards the 
above mentioned capital. And upon having on your part 
complied with the purport of this order, you will imme- 
diately advise me thereof, according to the manner and 
form practised, on like ga 

Montevideo, 10th June . 

Signed) at eA VIER: BIO. 

American merchants being included in the execution 
of the above order, en the 11th a deputation of them were 
appointed, and waited upon his excellency to enquire the 
reason of such a decisive and extraordmary measure, 
and to state tle impossibility of complying with his or- 
ders, as most of the vessels were stripped, and many with- 
out ballast and provisions. — 

Their enquiry was evasively answered, and the inter- 
view terminated, by a naval officer being appointed to ex- 
amine and report the respective situations of their vessels, 
with the promise to allow time to fit them out according - 
ly. On the 12th, a second deputation of the merchants 
requested to know of his exceilency whether their prop: 
erty on shore, that remained unsold, if embarked, would 
be ‘exempted from duty: this was answered in the nega- 
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cvey, after remonstrating on the ruinous Con- 
Wstoces sudan inevitably result to Americans, 
from so unexampled a proceeding; he agreed permis- 
sion should be granted for five merchants to remain lor 
the benefit of the whole, and the following gentlemen 
were the agents appointed, viz. 
Mr, Isaac Smith, of Baltimore. 
Mr. Benj. B Ciark, of Philadelphia, 
Mr. Waiter Nexsen, of New-York. 
Mr. Wm. ‘Tufts, of Boston. 
Mr. L. Smith, of Newburyport. 


tive. f 








The insurgents have been beat ina great number of pitch- 
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then shalka peal of thunder pat an end to the affairs of the | 
Peninsula, the destinies of her armies, and avenge Europe | 


The Sitting being terminated, His Majesty rose and re- | 
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| perate use of distilled spirits. It will, therefore, 
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'be useful to point out the ditferent employments, 





AVanitor. 





Father of light and life! Thou Good Supreme! 
O teach me what is good.” 
THOMSON. 





DR. RUSH’S INQUIRY 


Into the effects of Ardent Spirits upon the human 
body and mind. With an account of the means 
of fireveniing, and of the remedies for curing 
them. 

2 
[Continued.] 
Nearly all discases have their predisposing cau- 

The same thing may be said of the intem- 


situations, and conditions of the body and mind, 
which predispose to the love of those liquors, and 
to zccompany them with directions to prevent per- 
sons being ignorautly and undesignedly seduced 
into the habitual and destructive use of them. 

1. Labourers bear ‘with great difficulty, long 


| intervals betweent heir meals. To enable them ta 


support the waste of their strength, their stom- 
achs should be constantly, but moderately stimu- 
lated by aliment, and this is best done by their eat- 
ing four or five times in a day, during the séasons 
of great bodily exertion. The food at this time 
should be selid, consisting chiefly of salted meat. 
The vegetables used with it should possess some 
activity, or they should be made savoury by a mix- 
tre of spices. Onions and garlick are of a mast 
cordial nature. They composed a part of the di- 
et which enabled the Israelites to endure ina 
warm climate the heavy tasks imposed upon then 
by their Egyptian masters, and they were éaten, 
Horace and Virgil tell us, by the Roman farmers, 
to repair the waste of their strength, by the toils 
of harvest. There are likewise certaiii sweet 
substances which support the body undef the 
pressure of labour. ‘The negroes inthe West In- 
dies become strong, and even fat by drinking the 
juice of the sugar cane in the season of grinding 
it. Lhe Jewish soldiers werg invigorated by oc- 
casionally eating raisins and figs. A bread com- 
posed of wheat flour, molasses, and ginger (com- 
monly called gingerbread) taken in small quanti- 
igs during the day, is happily calculated to obvi- 
ate the debility induced upon the body by constant 
labour. All these substances, whether of an ani- 
mal! or vegetable nature, lessen the desire, as well 
as the necessity for cordial drinks, and impart e- 
quable, and durable strength, to every part of the 
system, . 

2. Valetudinarians, especially those who are af- 
flicted with diseases of the stomach and bowels, 
are very apt to seck relief from ardent spirits. 
Let such people be cautious how they make use 
of this dangerous remedy. I have known many 
mes and women of excellent characters and prin- 
ciples, who have been betrayed by occasional do- 
ses of gin and brandy, into a love of those liquors, 
and have afterwards fallen sacrifices to their fatal 
effects. The different preparations of opium are 
much more safe and efficacious than distilled cor- 
dials of any kind, in flatulent or spasmodic affec- 
tions of the stomach and bowels. So greatis thé 





danger of contracting a love for distilled Jiquors 
by accustoming the stomach to their stimulus } 
ihat as few medicines as possible should be given 
in spiritous yehicles, in chronic diseases. A phy- 
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sician of great eminence, and uncommon worth, j 
who died towards the close of the last century, in 


London, im taking leave of a young physician of 


his city, who had finished his studies under his 
patronage,-impressed this caution with peculiar 


force. upon him, and lamented at the same time 
in pathetic terms, that he had innocently made 
many sots by prescribing brandy and water in 
stomach complaints. It is difficult to tell how 
many persons have been destroyed by those phy- 
sicians who have adopted Dr. Brown’s indiscrim- 
inate practice in the use of stimulating remedies, 


the most popular of which is ardent spirits, but it! 
fis well knowh, several of them have cied of In-| 
temperance in this city, since the year 1720.) 
They were probably led to it, by drinking brandy | 


and water to relieve themselves from the frequent 
attacks of debility and indisposition to which the 
labours of a physician expose him, and for which 
rest, fasting, a gentle purge, or weak diluting 


drinks would have been more safe and more cer-| 


tain cures. 

None of these remarks are intended to preclude 
the use of spirits in the low state of short, or what 
are called acute Ciseases, for in such cases, they 
produce their effects too soon, to create an habic- 
ual desire for them. 

3. Some people, from living in countries sub- 
ject to intermitting fevers, endeavour to fortily 
themselves against them, by taking two or three 
wine-glasses of bitters, made with spirits, every 
day. There is great danger of contracting hab- 
its of intemperance from this practice. Besides, 
this mode of preventing intermittents, is fur from 
being a certain one. A much better security a- 
gainst them, is a teaspoonful of the Jesuits bark, 
taken every morning during a sickly season. If 
this safe and excellent medicine cannot be had, a 
cillor halfa pint of a strong watery infusion of 
centaury, camomile, wormwood, or ruc, mixed 














with a litte of the calamus of our medows, may 


be t.ken every morning with nearly the same ad- 
vantage as the Jesuits bark. Those persons who 
live ina sickly country, and cannot procure any 
of the preventatives of autumnal fevers, which 
have been mentioned, should avoid the morning 
_and evening air ;—should kindle fires in their hou- 
ses, on damp days, and in cool cvenings, through- 
out the whole summer, and put on winter clothes, 
about the first week in September. ‘The last part 
of these directions, applies only to the inhabitants 
-of the middle states. 

4, Men who follow professions, which require 
constant exercise of the faculties of their minds, 
are very apt to seek relie!, by the use of ardent 
spirits, from the fatigue which succeeds great 
mental exeriions. To such persons, it may bea 
discovery to Know, that TEA is a much better rem- 
ody for that purpose. By its grateful and gentie 


stimulus, it removes fatigue, restores the excite- | 


ment of the mind, and invigorates the whole sys- 
fem. Jam no advocate for the excessive use of 
tea. When taken two strong, it is hurtful, espe- 
cially to the female constitution ; but when taken 
of a moderate degree of strength, and in moderate 
quantities, with sugar and cream, or milk, I be- 
lieve it isin general innoxtous, and at all timesto be 
preferred to ardent spirits, as a cordial for studi- 
ousmen. The late Anthony Benezct, one of the 
most laborious schoolmasters I ever knew, in- 
formed me, he had been prevented from the love 
of spirituous liquors, by acquiring a love for tea in 
early life. Three or four cups, taken in an after- 
noon, carried off the fatigue ofa whole day’s labour 
io his school. This worthy man lived to be seven- 
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ty-one years of age, and died of an acute disease, 
with the fullj exercise of ail the faculties of his 
mind. But the use of tea counteracts a desire for 
distilled spirits during great bodily,as well as men- 
tal exertions. Of this, Capt. Forest has furnished 
us with a recent, and remarkable proofin his histo- 
ry of a voyage from Calcutta, to the Marqui Ar- 
chipelago, * I have always observed (says this in- 
genious mariner) when sailors drink TEA, it weans 
them from the thoughts of drinking: strong li- 
quors, and pernicious grog; and with this, they 
are soon contented. Not so with whatever will 
intoxicate, be it what it will. This has always 
been my remark! I therefore always encourage 
it, without their knowing why.” 

5. Women have sometimes been led to seck re- 
lief from what is called breeding sickness, by the 
use of ardent spirits. A little gingerbread, or 
biscuit, taken occasionally, so as to prevent the 
stomach being empty, isa much better remedy 
for that disease. 

6. Persons under the pressure of debt, disap- 
pointments in worldly pursuits, and guilt, have 
sometimes sought to drown their sorrows in 
strong drink. The only radical cure for those e- 
vils, is to be found in Religion; but where its 
support is not resorted to, wine and opium should 
always be preferred to ardent spirits. They are 
far less injurious to the body and mind, than spir- 
its, and the habits of aittechmentto them, are ea- 
sily broken, after time and repentance have remo- 
ved the evils they were taken to relieve. 

7. The sociable andimitative nature of man, of- 
ten disposes him to adopt the most odious and de- 
structive practices from his companions. The 
French soldiers who conquered Holland, in the 
year 1794, brought back with them the love and 
use of brandy, and thereby corrupted the inhabi- 
tants of several of the departments of France, who 
had been previously distingy.sked for their tem- 
perate and sober manners. Many other facts 
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might be mentioned, to shew how important it is 
to avoid the company of persons eddicted to the 
use of ardent spirits. 

8. Smoaking and chewing tobacco, by render- 


ing water and simple liquors insipid to the taste | 


dispose very much tothe stronger stimulus of ar- 
dent spirits. The practice of smoaking segars, 
has in every part of our country, been more fol- 
lowed by a general use of brandy and water, as a 
common drink, more especially by that class of 
citizens who have not been in the habit of drinking 
wine, or malt liquors. ‘The less, therefore, tobac- 
co is used in the above ways the better. 

9. No man ever became suddenly a drunkard. 
It is by gradually accustoming the taste and stom- 
ach to ardent spirits, in the form of ¢noc and rop- 
DY, that men have been Jed to love tkem in their 
more destructive mixtures and in their simple 
state. Under the impression of this truth, were 
it possible for me to speak, with a voice so loud as 
(o be heard from the river St. Croix to the remo- 
test shore of the Mississippi, which bound the 
territory of the United States, I would say,— 
Friends and Fellow Citizens! avoid the habitua! 
use of those two seducing liquors, whether they 
be made with-brandy, rum, gin, Jamaica spirits, 
whiskey, or what is called cherry bounce. It is 
true, some men, by limiting the strength of those 
drinks, by measuring the spirit and water, have 
drunken them for many years, and even during a 
long life, without acquiring habits of intemperance 
or Intoxtcation, but many more have been insensi- 
bly led by drinking weak toddy, and grog, first a: 
their meals, to take them fur their constant drink. 
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in the intervals of their meals ; afterwards to take 
them, of an increased strength, before breakfast 
in the morning, and finally to destroy themselyes 
by drinking undiluted spirits, during every bour 
of the day and night. Iam not singular in this re. 
mark. The consequences of drinking rum and 
water, or grog as itis called (says Dr. Mosely) is, 
that habit increases the desire of more spirit, and 
decreases its effects ; and there are very few grog 
drinkers, who long survive the practice of de- 
bauching with it without acquiring the odious nyji- 
sance of dram drinkers breath, and down right 
Stupidity and impotence.”* To enforce the cay- 
tion against the use of those two apparently inno- 
cent and popular liquors still further, I shall select 
one instance, from among many, to shew the or. 
dinary manner, in which they beguil: and de stroy 
their votaries. A citizen of Philadelphia, once of 
a fair and sober character, drank toddy for many 
years, as his constant drink. From this he pro- 
ceeded to drink grog. After a while, nothing 
would satisfy him, but slings made of equal parts 
of rum and water, with alittle sugar. From 
slings, he advanced to raw rum, and from com- 
mon rum, to Jamaica spirits. Here he rested for 
a few months, but at length fincing even Jamaica 
spirits were not strong enough to warm his stom- 
ach, he made it a constant practice to throw ata- 
ble spoonful of ground pepper into each glass of 
his spirits, in order to use his own words, “ to take 
off their coldness.” He soon afterwards died a 
martyr to his intemperance. 

Ministers of the gospel of every denomination, 
in the United States !—aid me with all the weight 
you possess in society, from the dignity and use- 
fulness of your sacred office, to save our fellow 
men from being destroyed by the great destroyer 
of their lives and souls. In order more success- 
fully to effect this purpose, permit me to sug- 


1 gest to you, to employ the same wise modes 


of instruction which you use in your attempts to 
prevent their destruction by other vices. You 


/expose the evi's of covetousness, in order to pre- 








i vent theft; you point out the sinfulness of impure 


desires, in order to prevent adultery; and you 
dissuade from anger and malice, in order to pre- 
vent murder. In like manner denounce by your 
preaching, conversation and examples, the sedu- 
cing influence of toddy and grog when you aim 
‘o prevent all the crimes and miseries, which are 
the offsprings of strong drink. 





* Treatise on Tropical Diseases. 


[To be continued. } 
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